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SOME NURSERY RHYMES OF KOREA. 1 

At the outset of this study it should be understood that the word 
" rhyme" in the title is used in its general sense and not in that of 
the repetition of sound in successive lines. Moreover, the forms into 
which these verses are here rendered are not exact reproductions 
of the originals, but used to preserve their rhythmical effect. The 
Korean students, from whose lips the songs were taken, assured me 
that in these versions they sounded familiar. One of them ex- 
plained, indeed, that the original had " his rhyme also," by which, 
as the phonetic reproductions indicate, he meant simply rhythm. 
In the case of the nursery songs this rhythm, it would seem, arises 
not so much from regular metrical construction as from the cadences 
of the singing. I will not presume, however, to discuss here the ques- 
tion of poetic form, my purpose being simply to convey as clearly as 
I may the sentiments and ideas which meet us at the very thresh- 
old of family life in the most mysterious of Oriental nations. 

It is generally claimed, I believe, that priests invented songs, but 
undoubtedly the first mother sang to the first baby, for the maternal 
passion is essentially rhythmical. So, too, in nursery songs are 
hints of all poetic forms, the lyric, the epic, the dramatic, as the 
mother mood sweeps the whole emotional gamut, loving, despairing, 
aspiring, and prophetic. Nursery rhymes, too, have their evolution, 
which is apparently from content, like that of the sweet English 
baby whose sister Betty wore a gold ring and whose relatives were 
all in court positions, to a mere jingle like the " Hickory, dickory, 
dock," so tickling to infantile ears. There are good grounds for 
believing the development from meaning to sound to be universal, 
hence when we find a Korean nursery song full of meaning we are 
not surprised that it should claim unusual antiquity even in that 
land where everything is dated by centuries. It is quite natural, also, 
that there should be signs of caste in nursery songs, since these 
will naturally reflect the environment from which they have sprung. 

If we were in Seoul and should repair to a modest dwelling, one 
of those low, sloping-roofed houses, with its back to the street and 
its cheery openings on to a central court, — should we chance there 
when the mother was hushing her black-eyed baby to sleep, as she 
swayed to and fro patting the nestler with measured stroke, we 
might hear her crooning a song, which is varied according to the 
mood of the singer, and which in its simplest form comprises three 
or four lines, as follows : — 

1 A paper presented before the Woman's Anthropological Society, Washington, 
D. C. 
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Ha, dog, dog, do not bark, 

Sweetly sleeps my golden baby, 

Sweetly sleeps my silver baby, 

Lullaby, lullaby, 

Hush, hush, lullaby, sweet peach blossom. 

In phonetic rendering this becomes " Ka ya, Ka ya, chit cha ma ra 
kum d-ong ag-e chol do jan da. Un dong ag-e. Choi do jan da. Oh 
ha ya. Oh ha ya oh hoh day yah ra mawha roda." This version is 
simple enough, and might suit any people, but in the elaborate form 
given below the song is typical : — 

Sleep well, sleep well, my baby, sleep well, 

White dog do not bark, black dog do not bark, 

My baby is more precious than the king's treasure. 

May my baby have riches vast as the sea, 

May my baby be old as the mountains, 

Hard as stone, tall as the pine-tree. 

My baby shall grow like a plant, 

He shall be noble as Numki, 

My baby shall be wise as Confucius, 

He shall be good as Buddha. 

An American mother might content herself with the prayer for 
riches and strength, conscious that most material blessings would 
follow from these. Not so in Korea ; like an exaggerated Washing- 
ton, official position is here the goal to which every one aspires, but, 
rich or poor, to secure this he must be versed in Confucius and the 
classics, hence to be wise as the Oriental sage is to have a pretty 
sure passport to an enviable career. The song ends with a pious 
wish that every Korean mother echoes, for, almost without excep- 
tion, the women are Buddhists. They do not trouble themselves 
much about the fine philosophical distinctions of the metaphysical 
priests, but with the reverential trust and practical impulse charac- 
teristic of their sex, they seize the inspiring hope that virtue shall 
have a final reward and that life shall prevail over death, and this 
hope they impart in song and story to their children. 

If, instead of a lowly home, we had sought the mansion of a 
nobleman, and had listened to a mother of noble birth, the song 
might have run as follows : — 

Let us sleep, let us sleep, now you should sleep, our baby is sleeping so well. 
The baby of Unja ! the baby of Gunja ! you are the Okpodong in the mountain 

of ten thousand crests. 
How can you be bought with gold, or how with silver are you to be purchased ? 
You are the baby faithful to your parents. 
You are the baby patriotic to your nation. 
You are the baby kind to your brothers and sisters. 
You are the baby harmonious with your relations and friends. 

And so on, line being added to line, until the baby sleeps. This 
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song is very old, and its language shows its caste relations. " Unfa " 
and " Gunja " are ranks of the ancient Korean nobility nearly as 
high as the king. " Okfodong" is the poetical name of an ideal 
waterfall in the recesses of a vast mountain range. It has the 
shining sheen of polished green jade or glistens silver white in the 
sun. Okpodong also preserves traditions of a mythical being ap- 
pearing in the deepest part of the mountains. It is in the form of 
a beautiful baby, its face radiant with heavenly wisdom. 

I am tempted to introduce here by way of contrast a cradle song * 
from the Tamilians of southern India. Although emanating from 
a land rich in tradition and poetic fancy, it must yield in these 
respects to the lullabies of Korea : — 

Oh child, who came to save me, 
Oh jewel of my eye, who like light 
Enlightens our caste, sleep ! 

My child, why do you cry ? 
Mother will take care of you, 
Who has done anything to you ? 
Tell their name. 
Cease to grieve, sleep ! 

Don't cry uselessly, my child 
Say who beat you. 
Say who touched you, 
We will punish them. 

The song of the moon, which Korean women teach their children 
and children repeat to each other, is older than the present dynasty* 
— that is, more than five hundred years, — and by allusions pre- 
serves traditions of a much earlier period. Rendered in English 
measure it runs as follows : — 

Moon, moon, bright moon. 

There, there now I see 

As Etabae saw, a cinnamon-tree; 

With my gold axe I will cut it down. 

Trim it smooth with my jade axe. 

A house to build all thatched with straw, 

Rooms there shall be one, two, three, 

One for my father, 

One for my mother, 

One for me and my wife. 

May we live there a thousand years, 

Ten thousand years together. 

We, too, have rhymes of the moon that we teach our children, — 

1 Translated from the original by an English woman, inspectress of a girls' 
school at Madras, and published in the Indian Magazine for September, 1896. 
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about the man in the moon that lost connection on his way to Nor- 
wich, and the antics of the moon-struck cow, — but they are silly 
things beside this of Korea, which is instinct with tradition, aspira- 
tion, and ethical sentiment. Antiquity and wisdom are celebrated 
by reference to the old sage Etabae ; fancy lingers over the pre- 
cious things, the gold and jade sacred to the uses of royalty and 
high officials, while the closing exclamation voices the most pious 
sentiment of the Orient, since it is the continuity of family life, 
maintained from age to age, through the pious regard for parents, 
that gives the means of satisfying the instinctive longing for per- 
sonal identity and immortality which is denied or ignored in the 
philosophy. 

In singing this and other songs peculiar effects are made by the 
repetition and interpolation of words and syllables which receive 
varied slur and emphasis, according to the mood of the singer. 
These modifications do not, however, disguise the air, which can 
easily be distinguished. The musical notations here presented will 
serve to indicate the character of these simple melodies. 1 
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1 These songs, with several others, were recorded by the graphophone and tran- 
scribed into our notation by Miss Alice C. Fletcher. It is the first attempt that 
has been made in this country to render Korean music intelligible. 
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From these glimpses at the baby lore of the " hermit nation," it 
is easy to see how custom and tradition are instilled into the mind 
from its earliest moment. Education in Korea is more essentially a 
family matter than with us, and tends ever to fix and crystallize that 
which has been. Ethical sentiment is a pervading element, but it 
is chiefly the sentiment of veneration. The almost passionate rev- 
erence for elders that has left its impress even upon the rhymes for 
children is expressed very quaintly and tenderly in a song entitled 
" A prayer for good people not to grow old." 

Although in no sense a nursery song, it is familiar to the young, 
and is a type of the influences by which their characters are formed 
during the training period, or, as we should say, the school age. 
Hence, it may very properly complete a study of the lore of child- 
hood. The song is interesting also because it offers a characteristic 
example of the favorite lyrical metres. I present here an English 
paraphrase and a phonetic transcription with the feet and quantities 

marked : — 

The treetops are swinging, Kundung, Kundung, 
Will the wind blow ? 
Clouds rise on Mansusan, 
Will the rain fall? 
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You years and months do not hasten. 

All glorious cities with their heroes and poets, 

All good men, alas, will grow old ! 

PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION. 

Ba ra me | bul ya nyn | g 

Na mu | gut chee | Kun dung | Kun dung 

Be ga or | eya nyn | g 

Man su | san ai | Ku room | in da 

Sai wal ra | sai wal ra | ka gi rul | ma ra 

Chang an | ho gul | reda | nyk nun | da 

The underlying thought of this simple poem is the inevitable 
relation of cause and effect. It is developed in a climax, the move- 
ment being from doubt as to processes in nature to absolute affirma- 
tion in respect to the effects of time. The interrogative form in 
ths first two couplets preserves the elements of uncertainty plainly 
expressed in the original. We may note in the first line a striking 
example of the very common figure, onomatopoeia, the untranslatable 
word " Kundung, Kundung" expressing merely the swaying motion 
of the treetops. The metre indicated in the phonetic copy consists 
of syllables marked by quantity rather than by stress. In reading 
the voice is not only held on the long syllables, but a slur is intro- 
duced which gives the effect of intoning or chanting. It was notice- 
able that the slurs of the voice in singing rarely fall upon the long 
syllables, but generally upon the last of the measure. 

MUSICAL NOTATION OF PRAYER FOR GOOD PEOPLE NOT TO 

GROW OLD. 

Becitative. 
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Anna Tolman Smith. 



